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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
NATIVE STOCK, 
. 7 2 
I frequently observe in the perusal of the New 
England Farmer, statements on cattle, and very 
uniformly on the late imported breeds, but hardly 
a solitary notice of our old accustomed breed.—— 
Being a farmer, and having some experience In 
both breeds, and with strict observation of my 
neighbors, I am very positive that the true worth 
of our ancient breed, as to their competition, ts 
much neglected. It is my intention to set forth 
the true character of both breeds as to their milk, 
impartially, and within the limits of my know- 
ledge, that the public may be on their guard, and 
not led away against their interests by any new 
fanciful representations, In doing this, I shall be 
fearless of crossing or injuring any individual, and 
in accordance to this avowal, I am not to lose 
sight of public interest. 


I was not a little pleased with EF. C.’s remarks 
in No, 22, present voluine. Had he been fear- 
less of crossing so popular an opinion as now ex- 
ists in favor of those new and improved breeds, or 
had he viewed the thing as important as I do, he 
would have gone on without leave, or request, and 
described the size and particular properties of the 
Cow, and made his comparisons generally.— 
There are in this vicinity some of the large im- 
ported breeds of cattle, much larger than the ordi- 
nary breed, and they have been frequently exhibit- 
ed at shows, and have been pronounced very fine, 
not so frequently the female as the male, and no 
committee would dare or think of anything less 
than to encourage such an improvement, apparent 
toall. They have also been highly recommended 
by individnals that possessed them, so that a great 
impulse has been created, and A, B and C have 
availed themse'ves of their best means of procur- 
ing a heifer, a cow, or a bull, at an extra price, or 
edged along the most economical way to obtain 


they weigh from 600 to 1100 Ibs, 

A friend in an adjacent town has for forty years 
been improving his breed of cows, and with the 
greatest attention, like every good farmer. In 
course his cows are uncommonly large, without 
the help of the famous improved breed. His cows 
are noted for producing large stock, but nothing 
more than common for milk, He las seized the 
opportunity of crossing with this improved breed. 
I was at his residence the other day, when, in 
taking a view of his siock, he pointed out some 
large heifers, observing he had gone too far, that 
their legs were too long, their bags were small 
and high, and that they gave but little milk. He 
then showed me a bull that he had procured froin 
the country, of a famous breed, reversed, with very 
short legs, iong bodied, thick and round, He con- | 
fessed his cows were unprofitable, and too long 
legged, and had taken this method to cut them | 
down, and to improve them. Then showing me | 
two small cows of the old breed, not more than 
half the size of his, brought there by his tenant, 
with their bags and teats close to the ground, he 
asserted that they would produce more than twice 
the milk of his. 

A neighbor has had the curiosity to send to 
Massachusetts, to a gentleman, for a heifer, who 
is said to be of the first improved breed in this 
country. I understand his expense for her was 
about $100. She is ashow. He was under the 
necessity of procuring milk immediately for her 
calf, or it must have starved, He has offered me 
the heifer, recommending her for calves. I ob- 
served to him I was convinced the breed were not 
good for milk, and that | was improving my breed 
by going back as fast as possible for the most an- 
cient blood; that it w's from them that T derived 
auy profit from my dairy. The milker of this 
heifer is now present, who is of good reputation, 
and he says she never gave more than three pints 
in the height of feed at a milking. I could enu- 
merate humerous similar cases ; suffice it to say I 
know of but few better, 





some of the blood. Ameng the number I have 
heen one; my first trial was in selecting a; 
heifer from seven others of the same age, going! 
in three years old, She soon brought me a fine, 
calf. The butcher for its fine properties, (espe- 
cially its name) did not claimit. In the mean- 
time, | was very much put to it to get her milked, 
all females protesting against going near her Jong 
legs, in search for her bag and teats, as they were 
pretty well concealed, depend on it, and not to be 
found at all in the usual place in our ordinary 
breed, but much higher, However my anxiety 
about milking was soon over ; the calf soon took 
all, and wanted more. I began to alter my opinion 
of the breed, and disposed of cow and calf. The 
object of the purchaser was to procure a fine bull 
calf. Tsoon beard the cow was good for nothing 
for milk ; she was fed and slaughtered in the fall. 
Since, the breed has become more frequent ; some 
have fallen into my hands tinctared with this im- 
Proved blood. I have found them larger, but uni- | 
formly less milkers. I have known several of my_ 
neighbors to try those cows for milk, who have 
uniformly condemned them, having fed and 


There are but few instances of the old breed of 





heifers that do not make tolerable cows, to pro- 
duce in common feed from 7 to 12 quarts of milk, | 
wine measure, ata milking, It has been the case | 
with mine uniformly ; and that the smallest heifers | 
make the best and most profitable cows. It is a 
practice among those deep in the breeding of the | 
improved breed, after proving them, to feed and. 
slaughter the most of them, reserving only the few | 
that will give the most milk. IT never have heard | 
in this vicinity with any confidence, of any giving | 
a large quantity of milk, nor any boasting of its | 
quality as being superior ; I presume the quality is | 
similar. It is not uncommon that onr old ancient! 
breed make seven pounds of butter per week, and | 
the more extraordinary 14, 18 to 20 Ibs, From! 
my experience and strict observation, I shall give | 
full eredit to the improved breed, to say they give 
generally half as much as the little docile short 
legged ancient breed. 

Now from my statement it does not show by 
any means that the improved cows are half the 
profit of the others. To show their comparative 
difference, we will suppose a pasture feeds five of | 








good for nothing. My criterion to know how many 
small ones it takes to feed the same pasture, is to 
take the same weight; well, that is ten of the 
small breed. If the five large give 4 quarts of 
milk each at a milking, it is 20 quarts; whereas 
the ten of the small give 8 quarts eaéh, which is 
89 quarts. This is not all the difference. These 
small cows will do very well with half the feed of 
the large ; then with propriety we will double the 
number, which is 20, affording 160 quarts. This 
will operate to keep the pastures from being foul, 
and cause them to produce sweet feed, success. 
sively ; whereas by slack feeding, they fast incline 
to everything but good feed. There is also the 
same difference in wintering these cows that there 
is ia summering. Now if my statements are cor- 
rect, it is important; it shows on the one hand 
that by keeping our beautiful old breed of cows, 
they give a farmer a fine profit ; on the other, we 
obtain from the improved breed a heavy tax. 
A. R. 
Portsmouth, (N. H.) Dec. 26, 1831. 


NEW FRUITS. 

Mr Fesseyvex—Your paper of the 27th April 
noticed the receipt, by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, ef grafts of 18 varieties of foreign 
apples from Albany, which were distributed among 
the members, I send you the character of the 
fruits, as given in Lindley’s * Guide to the Orchard 
and Kitchen Garden,’ one of the most recent and 
best British Pomological works, ‘The descriptions 
may be seen under the numbers referred to.— 
The varieties are mostly new, and of high 
repute, 

1. dlexander, ‘An excellent and valuable [Rus- 
sian] fruit.’ Fit for the table from October till 
nearly Christmas, No, 22. 

2. Beauty of Kent. * A very excellent fruit’ — 
An autamnal desert apple. No. 47. 

3. Blenheim Pippin. ‘ Extremely pleasant and 
high flavored.’ In eating from November to 
March. No, 47. 

4. Beachemwell Seedling, ‘ An excellent dessert 
apple from November to April, No. 67, 

5. Cornish Gillyflower. A very rich dessert ap- 
ple from November to May. The Lon, Hort, So- 
ciety awarded a medal in 1813, toa gentleman 
who brought it into notice ; and the Pom. Maga- 
zine esteems it the best apple grown. No. 130, 

6. Golden Harvey. * A most beautif..l and ex- 
cellent dessert apple, ripening in Dec. and keeping 
till May.” No. 91, 

7. Hawthornden, *An excellent culinary fruit 
from Michaelmas to Christmas.’ No, 27. 

8. Kerry Pippin. An excellent dessert apple 
from Sept. till Nov. No, 30. 

9. Minshull’s Crab. ‘A culinary apple from 
Nov. till March ” and according to Loudon, ¢ use- 
ful for every purpose,’ No, 101. 

10. Oslin (not 4rlin ) Ripe about the middle of 
Aug. and ¢ very excellent.’ No. 6, 

11. Ribston Pippin. ‘ May be truly said to be 
one of the best, and certainly is one of the most 
popular apples of the present day.’ From Oct, to 
April. No. 155. 

12, Devonshire Quarenden [Sack.}] * Very much 
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and very justly esteemed.’ Ripe in Aug. and |ing ewes to browse evergreens, particularly the 


will keep till the last of Sept. No, 8. 

13. Scarlet Nonpareil. A dessert fruit from 
Nov, till March. © It cannot fail of being univer- 
sally esteemed. No. 187. 

14. Gravenstein. A German ‘ dessert apple’ ri- 
pening in the autumn, buat will keep till April, 
and may be reckoned a rival to our Ribston Pip- 
pin. No, 138. 

15. Alfriston, A very fine and excellent culi- 
nary apple—Oct. and till Christmas. No. 46, 

16. Dutchess of Oldenburgh. A Russian fruit 
not described by Lindley. 

17. King of the Pippins. 
dessert fruit in Nov. and Dee. No, 57. 

18. Downton. *A most abundaut bearer, ex- 
tremely well adapted for the market, and an ex- 
cellent apple for cider.’ Ripe in Oct. and keeps 
till Christmas. No. 50. J.B, 

Albany Nursery, Dec. 1831. 


A very beautiful 
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KNICKERBOCKER PICKLE, 

The directions for ‘ Knickerbocker Pickle,’ in 
which a correspondent some time ago stated that 
you had put three fourths too much molasses, pre- 
scribed one gallon, instead of one quart. As last 
published it is correct. I have used it some years, 
for beef and hams, without extra salt; and have 
now hams, of 20 lbs, weight, more than a year 
old, thus cured, perfectly sound, and of as fine 
flavor as those of Burlington or Virginia, 

N. B. When the ham is boiled thoroughly, 
(say 4 hours for one of 16 lbs.) put it immediately 
from the kettle into a vessel of cold water, which 
prevents the waste of the juices ; and eat it cold, 





CHERRY TREES. 

Mr Fessenvex—The subject of Mr Tully’s let- 
ter to Mr Prince, in your paper of 14th Decem- 
ber, must be extremely interesting to every one 
connected with sheep husbandry, and any infor. 
mation which can have a bearing upon the health 
and thrift of this useful animal, cannot faii of be- 
ing serviceable to a majority of your readers.— 
It is probably well known to most farmers, that a 
‘cherry growth’ is almost always consequent upon 
clearing new lands by fire ; at least it is so in this 
country. These cherries are of a deep red, and 
have the appearance, aud are about the size of the 
common red currant of our gardens. As they 
are found on almost every new farm in those parts 
not yet entirely subdued, it would be of impor- 
tance to ascertain whether this species of cherry 
produces the deleterious effects described by Mr 
Tully. Neither of the gentlemen make any allu- 
sion to the kind of sheep affected ; and it has oc- 
curred to me that posstbly those of a foreign blood 
inayébe more suseeptible of injury from this cause 
than those of our native stocks, I have an island 
sheep pasture which abounds with the wild red 
cherry of all sizes ; sheep of the native breed have 
been pastured upon it for the two years last past, 
and without the slightest apparent injury ; and as 
I wish to piace a smail flock of the merino breed 
upon it the next season, Iam anxioys to obtain 
some further information on the subject. Should 
you be in possession of any facts connected with 
it, E doubt not that many would be benefited by 
Jearning them. 

I believe a popular notion prevails, (with what 
reason | do not know,) that it is injurious to yean- 


| 
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| hemlock, of which they are extremely fond. 1| 


a 


EFFECTS OF LIME AND SULPHUR, 


Mk Fessexnpex—Your Roxbury correspondent 


have been in the habit of throwing branches of las no oceasion to fear any ill effects from the 
hemlock to my sheep occasionally, and have never | application of a solution of lime and sulphur in 
perceived any injurious effects. As my experi- boiling water, to the yine or any plant or shrub 
ence in this branch of farming is very limited, 1! unless the effects should be contrary from what I 
should like to know if there is anything to be ap- have experienced in the case of this solution. 


prehended from the practice, 
Respectfully, 
Penobscot Co., Me. 1831. 


A. 


NOMENCLATURE OF FRUITS. 


Mr Fessenpen—'The number of English pub- 


lications on Horticulture and 


Having much yard room avd walks to keep 
in repair, it has been and remains to be a desira- 
ble object with me to find some method more easy 


jand less expensive than boeing, raking and roll. 
jing, for preventing the continued growth of grass 
jand weeds. I therefore made early trial last sum. 
Pomology is so| mer of the solution of lime and sulphur as recom. 


great, that it is often found difficult to make a| mended, but found it increased rather than check- 
suitable discrimination, as many of the more an-| ed the growth of grass in my yard, 


cient and some of the modern English works on 


this subject contain a mass of error, as well as of 


a 


facts. 


A work has been recently issued from the Eng- 
lish press, under the title of ‘A Guide to the Or- 
chard and Kitchen Garden,’ edited by John Lind- 
ley, Assistant Secretary of the London Horticultu- 
ral Society, which is entitled to more than ordi- 
nary consideration ; and I would recommend its 
perusal to all those persons, who are making pre- 
cision in the nomenclature of fruits an object of in- 
vestigation. 

Another work entitled ¢ Pyrus Malus Brentford- 
iensis,’ with descriptions and plates of near 200 
varieties of Apples, has been lately published at 
London, and is worthy of the bighest encomiums. 
The execution of the engravings surpasses anything 
of the kind that bas ever met my eye, either from 
France, Eugland, or elsewhere, These two pub- 
fications taken in connexion with the * Pomologi- 
cal Magazine,’ may be considered as forming a 
standard nomenclature of the fruits at present cul- 
tivated in Great Britain. And although some in- 
advertencies appear to exist these are amply com- 
pensated for by the general accuracy maintained. 

I would here respectfully suggest to the propri- 
etors of American Nurseries the formation of De- 
scriptive Catalogues of the varieties they respect- 
ively cultivate, which can be arranged in the same 
simple plan as pursued by Mr Lindley, in the work 
already referred to. By adopting the use of let- 
ters, figures, and hieroglyphics, to express general 
terms as to size, color, quality, &c, a moderate 
space will suflice to condense all the requisite in- 
formation. The advantage of such a catalogue to 
the public cannot fail of imparting mutual and 
general benefit. Having long had this object in 
view, [have devoted much attention to the prepa- 
ration of a Catalogue of this description, which 
will before long be presented to the public, and 
distributed gratuitously to all who apply for it. 

The continual accumulation of estimable meri- 
can varieties of frnits, rivalling in many instances 
the productions of other countries, has been such 
as not only to arrest the attention of our Pomwlo- 
gists, but to confound those who have entertained 
the opinion, that perfection in these productions 
was confined to the eastern hemisphere. The 
formation of a Catalogue of American Fruits ex- 
clusively, las been deemed a highly important de- 
sideratum, and such an one is nearly ready for 
publication, and will be also gratuitously dis- 
tributed. 

Very respectfully, 


Wixii4amM Ropert Prince. 
Lin. Bot, Garden, 
Flushing, N. Y. Dec. 31. 














Now if any of your correspondents will in- 
form me of any method proved by themselves 
to be effectual in destroying grass and weeds, and 
preventing their continued growth, easier or less 
expensive than frequent boeing, they will incur 
my warmest obligation. 

Brookline, Dec. 30, 1831. 

AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND. 

The agriculture of England is confessedly su- 
perior to that of any other part of the world, and 
the condition of those who are engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, incontestably preferable to that 
of the same class in any other section of Europe. 
An inexhaustible source of admiration and delight 
is found in the unrivalled beauty, as well as rich- 
ness and fruitfuluess of their husbandry ; the ef- 
fects of which are heightened by the magnificent 
parks and noble mansions of the opulent proprie- 
tors; by picturesque gardens upon the largest 
scale, and disposed with the most exquisite taste ; 
and by Gothic remains, no less admirable in their 
structure than venerable for their antiquity. The 
neat cottage, the substantial farm-house, the splen- 
did villa, are constantly rising to the sight, sur- 
rounded by the most choice and poetical attributes 
of the landscape. The vision is not more delight- 
fully recreated by the rural seenery, than the 
moral sense is gratified, and the understanding 
elevated, by the institutions of this great ceuntry, 

It appears something not less than impious to 
desire the ruin of this people, when you view the 
height to which they have carried the comforts, 
the knowledge, and the virtue of our species: the 
extent and number of their foundations of charity ; 
their skill in the mechanic arts, by the improve- 
ments of which alone they have conferred inesti- 
mable benefits on mankind ; the masculine moral- 
ity, the lofty sense of independence, the sober and 
rational piety which are found in all classes ; their 
impartial, decorous, and able administration of a 
code of laws, than which none more just and per- 
fect has ever been in eperetion ; their seminaries 
of education, vielding more solid and profitable 
instruction than any other whatever; their emi- 
nence in literature and science; the urbanity and 
learning of their privileged orders ; their delibera- 
tive assemblies, illustrated by so many profound 
stetesmen and brilliant orators —Walsh’s Travels. 


RURAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

The taste of the English in the cultivation of 
the land, and in what is termed Jandseape garden- 
ing, is unrivalled. Nothing can be more imposing 
than their park scenery. But what most delights 
me is the creative talent with which the English 
decorate the unostentatious abodes of middle life. 
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The rudest habitation, the most unpromising and | 


scanty portion of land, in the hands of an English- 
man of taste, becomes a little paradise, The re- 
sidence of people of fortune and refinement in 
the country has diffused a degree of taste and ele- 
gance in rural economy, that deseends to the low- 
est class. The very laborer, with his thatched 
cottage and narrow slip of ground, attends to 
their embellishment. The trim hedge, the grass 
plot before the door, the little flower bed bordered 
with snug box, the woodbine trained up against 
the wall, and hanging its blossoms about the lat- 
tice; the pot of flowers ia the window; the holly 
providentially planted about the house, to cheat 
winter of its dreariness, and throw in a gleam of 
green summer to cheer the fireside ;—all these 
bespeak the influence of taste, flowing down from 
high sources, and pervading the lowest levels of 
the public mind, If ever lover, as poets sing, de- 
lights to visit a cottage, it must be the cottage of 
an Englisk peasant. 

The proveness to rural life among the higher 
classes, has had a salutary effect upon the national 
character. I do not know a finer race of men 
than the English gentlemen. Instead of the soft- 
ness and efferminacy which characterize the men 


of rank in some countries, they exhibit a union of; 


of elegance and strength, a robustness of frame 
and freshness of complexion, which I am inclined 
to attribute to their living so much in the open 
air, and pursuing so eagerly the invigorating re- 
creations of the country. 

The effect of this devotion of elegant minds to 
rural occupations bas been wonderful on the face 
of the country. A great part of the island is level, 
and would be monotonous, were it not for the 
charms of culture ; but it is studded and gemmed, 
as it were with castles and palaces, and embroid- 
ered with parks and gardens, It does not abound 
in grand and sublime prospects, but rather in lit- 
tle home scenes of rural repose and sheltered 
quiet. Every antique farm-house and moss-grown 
cottage is a picture ; and as the roads are contin- 
ually winding, and the view shut in by groves 
and hedges, the eye is delighted by a continual 
succession of small landscapes of captivating love- 
liness. 

The great charm, however, of English scenery 
is the moral feeling that seems to pervade it.— 
It is associated in the mind with ideas of order, of 
quiet, of calm and settled principles, of hoary 
usage and reverend custom. 

It is a pleasing sight on a Sunday morning, 
when the bell is sending its sober melody across 
the quiet fields, to behold the peasantry in their 
best finery, with ruddy faces, and modest cheer- 
fulness, thyonging tranquilly along the green lanes 
to church ; but it is still more pleasing to see them 
in the evenings, gathering about their cottage 
doors, and appearing to exult in the humble com- 
forts and embellishments which their own hands 
have spread around them. It is this sweet home 
feeling, this settled repose of affection in the do- 
mestic scene, that is, after all, the parent of the 
Steadiest virtues and purest enjoyments, 

‘Oh! friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Dome tic life in rural pleasure passed !’ 


W. Irving. 





Gen. E. Risley, of Fredonia, N. Y. has engaged 
largely in the manufacture of corn brooms, no less 
than thirty thousand of which he has disposed of 
to a single house in Buffalo, the present season. 











From the Genesee Farmer. 


QUINCE TREES. 

Last summer two of my quince trees died. I 
discovered no insects, but suspecting that some 
‘hidden depredator had occasioned my loss, I had 
‘the trees taken up by the roots and burnt. Two 
idays ago, on digging round some small trees of 
this kind, I saw a brownish powder on the bark ; 
and on probing with a knife, I found the trees had 
suffered great damage from worms of an un- 
known kind. These larve resemble the peach 
worm, (A2geria exitiosa) though rather larger than 
that worm is commonly found at this season,— 
They appear to commence near the surface of the 


ground ; and in a great majority of cases, have | 
worked upward, sometimes to the height of one | 


foot, gradually slanting through the solid wood, 
as if they were retiring inward on the approach 
‘of winter, From one tree I took fifteen worms. 
|It is rare to find two within the same cavity ; but 
the holes are so contiguous that to cut them out 
| would inevitably destroy the tree. I have there- 
fore drawn them out with a barbed wire made 
sharp. 

In a few cases, the worms had worked downward 
slanting tnward ; and in other cases, they re- 
mained under the bark without having penetrated 
the wood. Instead of throwing out their filth like 
the peach worm, they pack it behind them, com- 
| pletely closing the orifice. On breaking through 
the bark into one of these tracks, the direction of 
the worm may be determined by the color of the 
filth, the old part being brown, and the more re- 
cent orange colored, 

} now suspect that the loss of an English 
Mulberry which had been two years in a bearing 
state in my fruit garden, ought to be ascribe! to 
these worms, 

Under a microscope they are found to differ 

from the peach worm in several external particu- 
‘lars, and also in their internal structure. In their 
‘manners, the difference is striking ; for though 
the peach worm is occasionally discovered two or 
more feet from the ground, I have not observed it 
to work upward from the surface ; neither does it 
penetrate the solid wood. It is supposed not to 
‘continue in the larvee state quite a year ; but some 
circumstances rather indicate that the Quince 
worm may continue longer. 

| The name of this pernicious insect, and the best 
method of preventing its ravages, are wanted. 





| 
| 





From the Village Record, 


LIMING. 

In Chester County, Pa. on the farm of Thomas 
H. B. Jacobs, Esq., of about 150 acres, he has a 
stone barn 100 feet long, with stabling under the 
whole, divided in the most convenient manner, for 
stall feeding, milk-cows, oxen, horses, colts, sheep, 
&e. It has two threshing floors, one as smooth as 
any ball room ; and here, young and old, at Har- 
vest Home, ‘trip it on light fantastic toe,’ to ¢ the 
sweet sound of the tamborine and viol.’ On the 
plantation adjoining, belonging to Mr J. B. Reming- 
ton, there are two new elegant stone barns, the 
length of the two exceeding 100 feet, 

While we boast of our farming, we must repeat 
again and again, the secret of our prosperity. It 
isa regular rotation of crops, making a little of 
many articles, rather than attempting to make 
much out of one; remembering the Scotch 
proverb, that ‘many a mickle makes a muckle’— 





together with heavy liming—liming—LimMiIne.— 
Many farms here of an hundred acres have had 
from 3 to 6000 bushels of lime each, within the 
lust ten years, 

We wish the price current makers in all our 
cities, would state the price of lime per bushel— 
or if by the cask, mention the number of bushels 
the easks hold. When the Valley Rail Road shall 
he completed, Chester County will pour a million 
of bushels into the city for exportation, if there is 
a demand abroad; and when Autliracite Coal 
comes down to its minimum. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


SUGAR FROM POTATOES. 
The conversion of starch into sugar has long 
| been known to chemists; and hopes were enter- 
|tained that some new method of procuring the lat- 
ter might render the cane, the beet, and the maple 
of less importance ; but years have passed over 
without any successful attempt in the large way, 
unless that which is mentioned in the following 
very interesting account from the last number of 
Silliman’s Journal should prove to be such, It 
was written by Samuel Guthrie, of Sackett’s Harbor. 


‘T have been for some time persuaded, taking 
the data furnished by chemists as correct, that su- 
gar might be advantageously made in towns re- 
mote from the Atlantic coast, from the potato ; 
and one year ago, Capt. E. G. Palter, at my in- 
stance, with great ingenuity devised and construct- 
ed machinery and apparatus for prosecuting the 
business. As this is the first attempt within my 
knowledge, to make sugar from that on any con- 
siderable scale, I propose giving you a full ac- 
count of the business so far as it has proceeded, 
Fle has used in the manufacture three thousand five 
hundred bushels of potatoes. A fair sample of 
the sugar, or rather molasses, for no crystal- 
lized pure sugar could be obtained, is now sent to 
yo.’ 

To this account Professor Silliman adds, * The 
molasses forwarded by Mr Guthrie is very rich, 
and apparently pure syrup, and has only a slight 
peculiarity of taste, a little like that of an oil, that 
could enable one to distinguish it from the best 
cane molasses. The syrup is nearly as rich as 
that from the sugar maple: and not improbably 
may yet afford a crystallized sugar.’ D. T. 


Hats.—The report of the Committee on the 
Manufacture of Hats (of which Clarkson Crolius 
was Chairman, and which was raised at the late 
Tariff Convention in New York,)is published. It 
estimates the annual manufacture of hats at 
$10,500,000 being exported; that the business 
employs 18,000 persons, viz.: 15,000 men and 
boys, 3000 females, whose total wages are come. 
puted at $4,200,000 a year, which is about 8240 
for each person; and that the whole number of 
persons subsisted by the business is from fifty to 
sixty thousand, 





Coffee.—All the coffee grown in the West In- 
dies has sprung from two plants taken thither by 
a French botanist, from the botanic garden at 
Paris. On the voyage the supply of water he- 
came nearly exhausted; but so anxious was the 
Frenchman to preserve the plants, that he depriv- 
ed himself of his allowance in order to water the 
Coffee Plants. Formerly Coffee could only be got 





at a great expense from Mocha in Arabia, 
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ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE WORCESTER 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Ocrover 20, 1831, 
BRING THEIR THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY, CATTLE SHOW AND 
EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURES, 
BY OLIVER FISKE, M.D. 
Continued from page 189. 
The early history of Scotland is productive o 
few results which give a character to husbandry, 
The teuds of their clans, and the ignorance and 


abject coudition of the people, retarded, for many | 


centuries, this art of civilization and peace. The 


labors and publications of Sir John Sinclair, with | 


the efforts of his copatriots in establishing a Board 
of Husbandry, have infused a spirit which has ad- 
vanced the practical knowledge and science of ag- 
riculture, to a degree of perfection, not surpassed 
by any portion of the British empire. But the best 
service rendered by Sir John, was in a residence 
in Flanders, where te acquired a knowledge of 
the political economy and agricultural skill of the 
people, which he has promulgated for the benefit 
of his own country, 

Abiout the middle of the last century, Ireland 
began to acquire some distinction iv the art of 
husbandry. ‘The transactions of the Dublin Soci- 
ely for the encouragement of agriculture, are now 
cited in terms of approbation by all foreigners, in 
their memoirs on that subject. She yet sustains 
her respectable rank, It is known that the gen- 
erality of this people are miserably papr. Neces- 
sity compels the occupants of small patches, rent- 
ed by their landlords, to resort to the most effica- 
cious measures for their utmost production.— 


Manure is easily procured, and liberally applied. | 
I once met with a laboring Irishinan, ignorant in | 


most subjects, but intelligent in this, at a place 
where our scanty mode of manuring was in view. 
He noticed the different management, in this im- 
portant particular, between bis country and ours. 
In Ireland he averred, the piles of manure lay as 
thick as they can stand ; 
one little heap is thrown here, and another, away 
yonder! Most of our farms would justify this 
shrewd remark, 

In France, previous to the great revolution 
which upturned everything but the soil, the science 
of agriculture was pressed forward with great) 
vigor. Fifteen societies were established by royal | 
approbation and patronage, for their improye- 
ment; and twenty co-operating branches aided 
this national effort. The code of Napoleon was 
admirably calculated for its advancement, but be- 
came paralyzed as soon as enacted, by the down- 
fall of the Corsican. Since that time, France has 
been too unsettled for improvement, 

A few observations on the importance of science, 
as conducive to the art of husbandry, will bring 


us to some further view of the rural economy of 


Great Britain, as introductory to our own. 

To prove that science has this important bear- 
ing, | need but to mention the fact, that the art 

of Printing gave a perceptible impulse to the art 
of Husbandry. This incontestably demonstrates 
the importance of books and treatises which em-| 
body the science, aud record the experiments 
which a detached individual could neither know 
or conjecture, in the short period allotted for inde- 
pendent improvement, The Book of Agriculture, 
the first and best of all agricultural works, was 
written by Fitzherbert, already mentioned, and 
printed in 1534. It obtained an extensive circu- 
Jation. In diffusing practical knowledge, science | 


While in this country, | 





thad pre: benign te salutary influence on the cal publications of the day. Of this class, none 
clouded intelle ret, Which the sun imparts in dispel |-, can be more useful than the New Eugland Parme r, 


‘ling the darkness, and mists of the morning,— edited with wise discrimination, and the velicte of 


The genial rays of both these heavenly luminaries sound and practical instruction, furuished from 
must be combined, and concentrated, to cause the | the experience of our most scientific farmers. 
earth te yield its best increase. General knowledge, independent of menial en- 
. The union of science, and art, in constituting a|Joyment, is important in all occupations, not ouly 
f} good farmer, bears an analogy to the soul and a> it may direct the hand, but as it calls into exer 
body, in forming a perfect man. This union must | ¢ise other energies, conducive to the common 
) be derived from. the book-learning, which, by too | \good. ‘This is true ‘under all — of civil gov. 
many, has been considered wholly superfluous, and -erninent; more espec ially in # Republic, where 
its teachings distrustful. This anomalous race, if the forest is explored, in common with the grove, 
ever numerous, will soon, I trust, become extinct | ‘for materials best fitted for the lasting enduranee 
in this favored region, by the irradiation of that lof the edifice. In our favored land, this honora- 
science it labors to obscure. What other art or|ble and patriotic incentive is most hap ypily super 
science is supposed to be attainable, in any con- jade d for its highest attainment, 
siderable degree, without reading or study 2?) Why | It is observable i in the economy of England, and 
should the farmer alone rely on intuition, the mere Should be everywhere, that ample provision is to 
instinct of the brute, for his improvement; and |e made for the sustenance of stock, before it 
be directed in his employment, by the same habit; becomes an object to multiply, and ameliorate its 
| which confines his cattle to the furrow, and brings |¥reed. Having obtained this primary requisite, 
‘them about at the end of it, without a driver ?| their great agricalturists, with laudable zeal and 
| Why should he consider himself nothing more than | Perseverance, are prosecuting this next important 
the head tool of his implements, and but the main- branch of husbandry. 
spring of their movements, while the mechanic As evidence that the more imperious wants of 
and artisan, by their science, seem to infuse iutel-/society are amply provided for in that country by 
lect into them? If knowledge be necessary in | the aid of husbandry, I mention that Horticulture, 
any occupation, it is pre-emivently so in that of/or rather its branch of Floriculture, the offspring 
the farmer. The mechanic has no call to investi-|}of luxury, is more prized, and is cultivated with 
gate the elements which are the bases of the ma-jgreat assiduity. his pet child of dotage, nurtur- 
terial of his handicraft. His stock is before him ;}ed in refinement, has now become the belle, and 
and his tools, guided by the unerring hand, and jreceives the homage of the day. Her prerogative 
practical eye of professional skill, give form and |is to flaunt in the parlor, decked with her bouquet, 
| finish to his work, Not so in the business of the jand displaying the dessert, while her plain, home- 
farmer. He may as readily learn its mechanical} bred sister in the kitehen, is preparing substantial 
parts ; but he has problems to solve, and myste-|nutriment for the family, and superintending its 
| ries to investigate. He must be familiar with the jnecessary concerns. They can best estimate their 
component parts of the substance on which he be-|relative superiority, who have the misfortune to 
stows his Jabor—their relative proportions—their | witness the difference between show and substance 
aflinities—their separate and compound agencies |in their own households and among their own 
—and the influence of other bodies, in their adap- | daughters, ; 
tation to the results he is laboring to obtain. In A taste for Horticulture, the primeval employ- 
|short, he must know the necessary and intimate! ment of man, is pervading and adorning our own 
\< connexion between cause and effect. These de-| country, jut this branch of the parent stock 
| Sirable acquirements, it is true, cannot be found in| must derive her principal rearing and residence 
| pe rfection, except by the aid of chemistry, This| from the city and its environs; and when trans. 
| 


important branch of science, in its bearing on ag-| ferred to the country, must yield a precedence to 
riculture, cannot be obtained by the generality cf|her younger sister. I mean not to derogate from 
farmers; nor is it necessary. Their general laws,| the importance of these fascinating and more re- 
| and principles, are acquired from Leciures on that) fined pursuits, as they occupy the leisure, and 
subject. Something, of which some of you may |serve to cultivate the mind and chasten the taste 
have seen in the course, which, through the kind] of the more delicate portion of our race, in an ele- 
instrumentality of the Lyceum, has been recently | gant and healthfal relaxation; and as they ulti- 
enjoyed. Their more necessary apjlication to}muately subserve the interests of agriculture,— 
the art of husbandry, may be derived from books,|They display in miniature, hoth the theory and 
from mental research, and from their daily devel-| practice of good husbandry, which is readily pro- 
“opment. Of the books to be consulted, there is|tracted upon a larger scale for the benefit of a 
none so appropriate and useful as Sir Humphry | country practitioner. 

Davy’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, 





But the rural economy of Great Britain, in her 
I have said that the profession of agriculture |tastes and productions. like her common law, is 
requires more study than that of the artisan. If applicable to us, more from its general principles 
this be true, it is fortunate for the farmer that he] than its adaptation to the genius of the soil, or the 
can command more time for its acquisition. Win- people.—Both, if they govern, must bend to con- 
ter is comparatively, and to him more peculiarly, tingencies ; and be in force no longer than other 
}a season of leisure. Those who do not possess|eodes are established, for the guidance of the 
hooks on this subject, ean readily borrow them.— | farmer and the jurist. Our farmers haye indeed 
Next to the inspired volume, [ would lend a trea-| found surer guides in their own experiments on 
‘tise on agriculture, But a farmer is the last per-| their own soil. 
son who should live by borrowing. Let me re-| It would be instructive, as well as pleasant, to 
commend a better course—an association of| notice the means and the stages of our progress 
‘school districts, or smaller sections, for the pur-| jy this most interesting national achievement: but 
chase of a select number of standard works on this| time will permit but a summary view. 
subject, with the lighter productions, and peskedin| The character and success which our first citi- 
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zens have conferred upon agriculture by eae. 
science and personal devotion to its interest, have 
given an impetus to industry in its multiplied ob- 
jects and pursuits, All have become ambitious of 
the denomination of workers, The charge of) 
aristocracy fabricated by ihe laboring office se ker, 
and the busy demagogue, against this class of | 
men, will gaia no credence from the intelligent 
farmer. He witnesses the refutation of the cal- 
umuy in the fact, that our two first magistrates | 
are at the head of our two fir-t societies of prac- | 
tical workingmen ; and that other distinguished 
characters are ardently engaged in cultivating | 
their farms; and are more ambitious of improving 
their breed of cattle than of accumulating wealth, 
or any arbitrary distinction for their children.— 
Surely the elements of aristocracy cannot danger- 
ously predominate in the composition of that man, 
whose mind can be engrossed, and his eloquence 
displayed, in pourtraying the superior merits of his 
short horned calves, or his Bedford pigs ! 

In noticing the means and facilities which have 
accelerated the art of husbandry, it would be in- 
justice to. omit another most general and obvious 
ugency in the artisans, by whose ingenuity and 
skill, the farmer is supplied with his improved 
implements of husbandry, By their contrivance 
and workmanship the curse of cultivating the 
earth by the sweat of the brow, is converted into 
the blessing of but a healthful perspiration. 

{Concluded next week.] 


ON PEDLARS AND THE PARIFF. 

The Tariff has been found fault with for put- 
ting a duty of fifteen per cent on tin plates or 
sheets.—This duty was imposed at a revision of 
the tariff in which Mr Calhoun, and other south- 
ern gentlemen took the lead. 

Whatever the motives may have been, it ought 
in our opinion to be put on the footing of tin in 
pigs and bars free of duty. But the tin business 
has fought its way and done well, say the free 
trade folks, without much aid from government, 

tall the other branches do the same. A child 
left to itself, abandoned by its parents, may live, and 
become a hardy man sperhaps the stronger from | 
neglect but where one survives a hundred would die 





tines for “+ free trade,’- if it works hard, all you! 
have to do is buckle a knapsack to your back, or 
mount a pedlar’s cart, and pioneer your way with 
your goods to the new settlements, the foreigners 


will not follow you there, and you can make profit- 


cable trips ; the tinmen have stood it, and so can 
you. Would not any merchant in the country 
feel himself insulted if such language were ad- 
dressed to one of that respectable profession, and 
yet this in substance is said to others who have 
the same right to protection in their business, as 
the ship owners have in theirs, 

Then again, the tariff puts a duty of a cent on 
foreign taliow, which makes candles come dear 
to a poor man with his last penny. Well, how 
was it in your free trade times? Foreign tallow 
in those days instead of paying one cent, paid len 
cents duty; where was your sympathy for the 
poor man and his penny then ? 

But the cabinet maker, the hatter, the shoe- 


maker, the carriage maker, are all oppressed, says | 


Mr Woodward, though they are protected in their 
business, by duties of thirty per cent, on foreign 
articles like those they make, and receive such | 
raw materials as mahogany, dye stuffs, furs, hides 
and skins, free of duty ! lt was but a chest time 
ago that Mr Condy Raguet, the great leader of the 
foreign system, complained of all these people as 
monopolists and extortioners. He said among 
other things that we paid an odious bounty of 
three dollars to the cabinet makers, on a coflin or 
cradle costing ter dollars, because imported cabi- 
net ware is taxed with thirty per cent duty. —He 
would probably have us send to Europe for our 
cradles and coffins. The New York Evening Post, 
another foreign system advocate, selected hats, 


and boots and shoes, the last wee k, as among the | 


most odious articles protected y the tariff, and 
represented the hatters and shoemakers, 
thirty per cent more for their articles than they | 
deserve to have, because of the duties on foreign 
hats, boots and shoes. Mr Woodward does not} 
go that length,—he thinks, or says he thinks, those | 
are oppressed, whom his leader, Mr Raguet, and 
his sub-leader of the Evening Post, represents as 
thriving under government bounty, 
decide ‘when doctors differ? The article that ap- 


as taking | 


Who shall | 


of taking turtle. “The settle ‘tment is situated among 
a group of bays, and has a small! but very secure 


harbor, in which coasters may safely ride. It is 
under the management of three English, two 
American, and three Colombian traders, who 


make a vast profit from the shells. The quantity 
of tortoise-shell taken by them amount on an ayer- 
age to 15,000 lbs. per year, the which is 
about 28,0001. The produce of their employ. 


value of 


; ment varies very much according to the nature of 


the season, as in some years they take as much 
as 32, 000/. worth of shell ; an enormous produce 
for one out of the many like establishments on 
this coast, It isa curious fact that the handsom- 
est shell, and consequently the most valuable, is 
stripped fromthe animal while living, the beauty of 
the shell always becoming less as the animal dies. 
The dreadful torture which the creature endures 
by the operation, finds no consideration in the 
‘minds of the traders,— Foreign Publication. 


Canine Rivalship and Revenge.—A short time 
}ago, a fine dog of great value, was added to the 
| stock kept by “Sir W. M. Napier of Milliken. On 
arrival, he found that a setter dog was a ve ry great 
favorite. Unable to supplant him in his master’s favor 
| he began to manifest towards his favored rival the 
| most decided enmity, and the greatest care had to 
| be taken, by keeping him in a chain, to prevent hos- 
| tilities, The English dog was lent toa gentleman 
|a few days ago, for a day’s shooting, and, after the 
j the sport was over, he was locked into a stable at 
eames Castle. Finding himself at liberty, and 
what was better, without a ch: iin, he thought of his 
rival, and resolved on war. He soon succeeded by 
gnawing the standards of the stable window, in 
making his escape, when he set off full speed, on 
hostile strife intent, for Milliken policies, found out 
and attacked his rival, and before the morning dawn- 
left him lifeless on the field of battle. Dearly, 
however, did the favorite sell his life, for so dread- 
| fully m: ingled was the assailant, that his master, 
{moved by pity at his dreadful agony, consented that 
la period should be put to his sufferings.— Glasgow 
‘ourier. 





led, 


Zinc.—Zinc is mostly found in the state of a 
sulphuret, and accompanies lead in most mines, 
Itis found in the Southampton lead mines ~ 
Its found in 


granite and gneiss. crystals of 


, 
in the experiment, Our manufacturers of tin ware, _— to be most obnoxious to Mr Woodward, as} waxy hue and almost transparent, in the coudife- 
by pushing the pedling system with untiring dili- | well as his fellow laborer, Mr Peck, is leather.— | cous lime rock (or swine stone) everywhere from 


gence,—carrying their wares into the interior and | 
new settlements where foreign articles could not} 
compete with them, have lived through the trial, | 
and became well established. The comb makers 
haye done the same. What, then, are we to be 
told that all other branches should go into the 
pedling business too? If it will hold good with 
one, it will with others, that is the argument. 
The shipping interest has thrived under protection, 
and we hope always may; but suppose the me- 
chanics and manufacturers should turn round 
upon the merehants, and say, no protection is 
necessary in your business, the tinmen have thriv- 
ed without it, recall the navy that now at your 
expense floats a squadron in every sea to protect 
your ships—give up the monopoly of the coast- 
ing trade that you have enjoyed fur forty years— 
pay back the bounties given from the public 
treasury to your fishing vessels every year—re- 
move the prohibitory duties put, at your own 
request, upon foreign caught fish,—let foreigners 
have nearly one half the freighting business which 
they did have before the protecting hand of the gove| 
ernment was extended towards you, 





These are} 


They both select that as a specimen of oppressive 
duties, Itis abominable, they say, that English 
leather should pay a protecting duty to favor our 
tanners and curriers. Suppose Mr Woodward and 
Mr Peck should be gratified in letting Eng- 
lish leather come in freely, to put down our tan- 
neries. Mr Raguet will come along next, and 
insist upon English hats, boots and shoes, saddles, 
harnesses, book-binders’ work, cabinet work and 
‘arriages, coming in free to break up the es- 


tablishment of the men whom he represents as | 


monopolists and extortioners. Mr Somebodyelse 
will then come, and insist that all the 
be served alike, and he too being gratified, we 
should find ourselves in that glorious state of ¢ free 
trade,’ whieh Mr Roberston, a distinguished 
member of Parliament, lately said, they meant to 
put us in, when the British, « by means of the | 
great advantages they enjoyed, should get 


tures. "—Columbian Register, 


rest should | 


al 
MONOPOLY of all our markets for their manufac. | 


|Genesee river to 20 or 30 miles west of Niagara 
Fails, It is one of the most abundant metals in 
hature except iron ; and in Wales its ore was 
‘employed till lately in mending the roads. It is 
used in China-for the current coin, and for that 
purpose is employed in the utmost purity, Itis 
when broken ap- 

[t becomes fus- 


a very combustible metal, and 
pears of a shining bluish white. 
ible ina temperature of 70 deg. PF. 


jis 7 times heavier than water.—.Valuralist, 





above zero, and 





| * 4 new kind of Paper has been lately 
‘tured in France, which is stated to be 
‘any other for certaim purposes. It from 
ithe root of the Althea ofiicinalis, and is spoken of 
las ¢ by far the best kind of tracing paper, permit- 
ting the use of ink on the black lead pencil, 
besides being of a peers color than any other, 


manufac. 
superior to 
made 


8s 





Silk.—We notice that the inhabitants of the 


(town of Poughkeepsie intend applying to the 


Turtle Catchers on the Coast ‘of Darien.—At Legislature of New York for the incorporation of 
San Blas, on the coast of Darien, a small settle- a company, with a capital of thirty thousand dol- 
ment of Indians is established for the sole purpose jars, to be employed in the cultivation of Silk, 
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FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES, 
The following valuable remarks are extracted and | 
abridged from a review of ‘4 Guide lo the Or- 
chard and Kilchen Garden, §c ; by George Linp- 
LEY ;’ Originally published in Loudon’s Magazine, 
All our garden fruits are but ameliorated varie- 
ties of such as are wild. The amelioration has 
resulted from human skill, time and accident ; 
and being so produced can only by art be contin- 
ued, Hence the two great operations for procur- 
ing and perpetuating improved varieties of fruits 
are, amelioration and propagation. 





| 
| 
| 


Amelioration ‘consists either in acquiring new 
or improved varieties of fruit, or in increasing their 
good qualities when acquired, There isin all be- 
ings a disposition to deviate from their original 
nature when cultivated, or even in a wild state.— 
But this disposition is so strong in some as to ren- 
der them particularly adapted to become subject 
to domestication: for instance the dog, the pigeon, 
and the barn-yard fowl are cases in which this 
tendency is most strongly marked in animals ; 
and domesticated fruits are a parallel case in the 
vegetable world. 

‘Cultivators increase this disposition chiefly in 
two ways ; either by constantly selecting the finest 
existing varieties for seed, or by intermixing the 
pollen and stigma of two varieties for the purpose 
of procuring something of an intermediate nature. 
The power of obtaining cross-bred varieties at 
pleasure has ouly existed since the discovery of 
sexes in plants. In selecting seed from the finest 
existing varieties, we should, moreover, take care 
to select it from the handsomest, largest and most 
perfectly ripened specimens of those varieties ; for 
“a seedling plant will always partake more or less 
of the character of its parent, the qualities of 
which are concentrated in the embryo, when it has 
arrived at full maturity.” Now, if the general 
qualities ofa given variety are concentrated in the 
embryo under any circumstances, it is reasonable 
to suppose that they will be most especially con- 
centrated in a seed taken from that part of a tree 
in which its’ peculiar good qualities reside in the 
highest degree. For instance in the fruit of an 
apple, growing upon a north wall, there is a 
smaller formation of sugar than in the same va- 
riety growing on a south wall; and it can be easi- 
ly understood that the seed of that fruit, which is 
itself least capable of forming saccharine solutions, 
will acquire from its parent a less power of the 
same nature than if it had been formed within a 
fruit in which the saccharine principle was abun- 
dant, It should, therefore, be always an object 
with a gardener, in selecting a variety to become 
the parent of a new sort, to stimulate that variety 


by every means in his power to produce the largest | Training, as branches in this process are usually 


and most fully ripened fruit that it is capable of 
bearing. The importance of doing this is well 
known in regard to melons and cucumbers, and 
also in preserving fugitive varieties of flowers ; 


but it is not generally practised in raising fruit, Nor is the influence of the stock of an essentially 


trees.’ 


Cross-bred Varieties.—* The power of procur- ‘the stock approach each other closely in constitu- 


ing intermediate varieties by the intermixture of 
the pollen and stigma of two different parents is, 
however, that which most deserves consideration, | 
We all know that hybrid plants are constantly | 
produced in every garden, and that improvements 


\of the most remarkable kind are yearly occurring | 


Lad 


in consequence, All cases, however, of cross-fer- | 
tilization are subject to “a practical consequence | 
of great importance,” namely, that “the new! 


variety will take chiefly after its polleniferous or | 


male parent ; and that at the same time it will ac-! 
quire some of the constitutional peculiarities of. 
iis mother, The limits within which experiments | 
of this kind must be confined are, however, nar- | 
row, It seews that eross-fertilization will not’ 
take place at all, or very rarely, but between dif- 
ferent species, unless these species are nearly re- 
lated to each other, and that the offspring of the. 
| two distinct species is itself sterile, or, if it possesses 
jthe power of multiplying itself by seed, its pro- 
geny returns back to the state of one or other of 
its parents, 

‘Hence it seldom or never has happened that 
domesticated fruits have had such an origin. We 
have no varieties raised between the apple and 
the pear, or the quince and the latter, or the plum 
and cherry, or the gooseberry and currant.— 
On the other hand, new varieties, obtained by the 
intermixture of two pre-existing varieties, are not 
less prolific, but on the contrary often more so 
than either of their parents; witness the numerous 
sorts of Flemish pears, which have been raised by 
cross-fertilization from bad bearers within the last 
twenty years, and which are the most prolific fruit 
trees with which gardeners are acquainted ; wit- 
ness also Mr Knight’s cherries, raised between the 
May duke and the graffion, and Eve’s golden drop 
plum, raised from the green gage fertilized by the 
yellow magnum bonum. _ It is, therefore, to the 
intermixture of the most valuable existing varie- 
ties of fruit that gardeners should trust for the 
aineliora ion of their stock,’ 

To cause bad bearers to be prolific, the means 
are, ‘1, By ringing the bark. 2. By bending 
branches downwards. 3, By training; and 4. 
By the use of different kinds of stocks. All these 
practices are intended to produce exactly the same 
effects by different ways. Whatever tends to 
cause a rapid diffusion of the sap and secretions of 
any plant, causes also the formation of leaf buds 
instead of flower buds; and on the contrary, 
whatever tends to cause an accumulation of sap 
and secretions has the effect of producing flower 
buds in abundance.’ Ringing, by tending to pre- 
vent the return of sap to the part below the ring, 
also tends to cause the desired accumulation of 
sap in the part above the ring. 

Bending down the branches effects the same 
accumulation with more certainty. When branches 
are in their natural or erect position, the fluids are 
diffused through their vessels or tissue uninter- 
ruptedly and rapidly ; but by bending down the 
branches, the vessels become more or less com- 
pressed, and contribute to the accumulation of the 
| juices or sap, by preventing its rapid diffusion.— 





bent, effects the same object in the same manner ; 
as well as by fixing the branches, and so prevent- 
ing their heing agitated by winds, as this agitation 
‘is known to facilitate the movement of the fluids.’ 
different nature. In proportion as the scion and 
tion, the less effect is produced by the latter; and 
on the contrary, in proportion to the constitutional 
difference between the stock and the scion is the 
effect of the former important. Thus when pears 





are grafted or budded on the wild species ; apples 


upon crabs, plants upon plums, and peaches upen 
peaches or almonds, the scion is, in regard to fer. 
tility, exactly in the same state as if it had not 
been grafted at all; while on the other hand, 
great increase of fertility is the result of grafting 
pears upon quinces, peaches upon plums, apples 
upon white thorn, and the like. — In the latter 
cases, the food absorbed from the earth by the 
root of the stock is communicated slowly and un- 
willingly to the scion ; under no circumstances ig 
the communication between the one and the other 
as free and perfect as if their natures had been 
more nearly the same; the sap is impeded in its 
ascent, and the proper juices are impeded in their 
descent; whence arises that accumulation of se. 
cretion which is sure to be attended with increas- 
ed fertility. 
To be continued. 





Treasurer of the Commonwealth—Among the 
candidates for this office, we notice the name of 
Joun Prince, Esq., of Roxbury. Although we 
take no part in political matters, we cannot, in this 
case, refrain from expressing a hope that the 
claims of Mr Prince will be favorably considered 
by the agricultural interest in the Legislature.— 
His superior abilities as an accountant, and his 
efficient and disinterested services for many years, 
as Treasurer of the Massachusetts Society for 
promoting Agriculture, present we think, strong 
claims in his favor. 





SAUER KRAUT. 

This is salted cabbage, much used in Germany, 
is an excellent and wholesome article of diet, and 
a cheap and effectual preparation for long keeping. 
It may not be agreeable to an untaught palate, 
but is much liked by all accusiomed to its use, and 
the relish is as easily acquired as that for mustard, 
tomatos, pickles, aud a hundred other things that 
we learn to love in order to enlarge the circle of 
our enjoyments. Every new taste is a new plea- 
sure. The following is the mode of preparation, 

Shred cabbage fine and lay it in a barrel—first 
a sprinkle of fine salt, then a layer of a few inches 
of cabbage, and so on alternately until the barrel 
is filled, beating it down soundly with a heavy 
maul or pestle at every layer. 

Eighty to one hundred cabbages and three pints 
or two quarts of salt will fill a barrel, Cover it 
with a head that will just pass down within the 
barrel, on which lay heavy weights. Some pour 
on the whole, after filling, a gallon or two of strong 
brine. After some time sofiening and fermenting, 
it will be fit for use. It may be boiled with pork, 
or fried. Cousin TaBitHa. 

N. B. In return for all my good receipts, I re- 
quest some one will give me diréctions for making 
and preserving Appte Burrer,.—4m. Farmer, 

DOMESTIC SILK. 

We have been shown by Messrs Pratt, Howe 
& Co., merchants of this city, a piece of silk 
levantine, similar to the foreign article for vestings, 
of the same fabrie, which was manufactured in 
Mansfield, in this State. With the exception of 
the ¢ finish, which has not been brought to a com- 
plete state of perfection, the quality of the goods 
shown us will compare with the imported product. 
We understand from the Courant, that the inhabi- 
tants of Mansfield have for many years been en- 
gaged in raising silk worms, and that a large quan- 
tity of sewing silk has been annually manufac- 
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tured there, from which a handsome income has 
been derived, but that until recently no attempts 
have been made at weaving. A manufactory of 
this kind is now in operation, with the most favor- 
able prospect of success. We cannot but hope, 
that inasmuch as a company has been organized, 
and arrangements made by several citizens of 
Mansfield to prosecute the busigess of silk manu- 
facture, that our merehants will, by their patron- 
age, secure to those who had engaged in the en- 
terprize, a handsome profit on capital so laudably 
juvested.— Connecticut Mirror. 





Manufacture of Leather in Canada.—The Mon- 
treal Courant states that this important branch of 
manufacture has wonderfully increased of late,— 
A few years back, the colony was almost entirely 
dependent on New York for supplies of leather. 
It is now certain that it can be manufactured in 
Canada and brought to market at as low a price 
as imported leather. Canada possesses immense 
quantities of hemlock in her woods, and now, 
since the tanning business has been introduced so 
generally, these hemlock forests will prove to be 
mines of gold, Some opinion of the extent to 
which tanning is carried on in Montreal and vici- 
nity may be formed from the following statement 
of iwelve tanneries connected with one house in 
that city. Costs of tannery, £15,600; number 
of hides manufactured yearly, 40,500; average 
weight, 30 lbs.; weight of sole leather produced, 
1,215,000 ; average cost of manufacturing, 4d. ; 
average value per pound, ls. 3d.; total value, 
£103,437 10s. Besides the twelve tanneries 
above mentioned, there are many others in the 
city, and other places, at which the cost of man- 
ulacturing is about the same as those enumerated, 
It is added, ‘ This gives a sum of about £70,000 
distributed among the working classes of the dis- 
trict of Montreal, which a few years ago was ex- 
pended in the United States.’ 





A letter from a correspondent in Mexico to the 
Pennsylvania Inquirer, says, that in the city of 
Puebla, containing 70,000 inhabitants, there is no 
newspaper published, 








Errata.—lIn our last N. E. Farmer, in the commu- 
nication on ‘ Bots in Horses,’ the following errors oceur- 
red: page 186,!19th line from the bottom of Ist column, 
for ‘now,’ read nor ; 2d column, 28th line from the bot- 
tom, for * head’ read bead. 
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4 Gardener Wanted. 

Wanted, a Gardener, who can bring good recommen- 
dations of his industry, sobriety and honesty. No one 
need apply who has so high an opinion of himself, as not 
to be willing to follow without complaint o: scruple the 
directions given to him, as it is not my intention to hire 
a master over myself. Good wages and kind treatment 
will be given, but entire obedience is expected in return. 

JOHN LOWELL. 

Boston, Jan. 2, 1832. tf 

Historical Parallels. 
Just published by Linny & Warr, Historical Paral- 


lels, Vol. 1—being No. 20 of the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, price 40 cts. Each No. contains more than 





200 pages, and numerous engravings on wood, beautiful- | 


ly executed 

Lilly & Wait have also now preparing for press, and 
will speedily publish—The New American Clerk’s 
Maguzine, containing the most useful and necessary 
Forms of Writing, which commonly occur between man 
and man ;—and that will be found equally necessary and 
convenient for the farmer, the mechanic, the clerk, the 
apprentice, the merchant, the lawyer, and for every 
man, of whatsoever occupation, who has any interest in 
ordinary business transactions. Calculated for the use 
of the citizens of the United States, and made contorma- 
tle to law. jan 3 





Black Currant Wine. 
Just received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
| 52 North Market Street, Boston— a 

A further supply of superior old Black Currant Wine, 
made under the inspection of John Prince, Esq. Roxbu- 
ry; an account of its astringent and detergent proper- 
ties in various complaints, will be found in the N E. 
Farmer, vol 5, page 267, written by S. W. Pomeroy, 
Esq. and the late Doct. J. G. Coffin. It is highly salu- 
tary in many summer complaints. Doct. Coffin states : 
‘Its use has been attended with remarkable success in 
the early stages of cholera morbus and dysentery—and 
again also in the later stages of these diseases, after the 
symptoms of inflammation or febrile excitement had 
ceased. It has been strikingly remedial in the low states 
of typhoid and bilious fever. Tne late Capt. Gilchrist, 
who for several years followed the Patavia trade, and 
who had always suffered an attack of the severe cholera 
which proves so destructive of human life in that climate, 
used to say that after he had this wine with him, and 


disease. On one voyage, his mate, who had not iaken 
the wine, was seized with this complaint, when a bottle 
or two stopped its progress. We have not room to enu- 
merate many other morbid affections in which this wine 
has proved useful. In sore throat it has for . any years 
been considered almost a specific remedy.—Price 75 cts. 
per bottle. 





(>? Ammunition 
Ot the best quality aa lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE, 
6+ Broad Street. 
N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe tet:nuea = Jan.1 


Cobbettts Advice to Young Men, &c. 

Just received and for sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, 
No. 504 North Market Street, Boston— 

Advice to Young Men, and (incidentally) to Young 
Women, in the Middle and Higher Ranks of Life ; in a 
series of Letters addressed to a Youth, a Bachelor, a 
Lover, a Husband, a Citizen, or a subject. By William 
Cobbett. Price 50 cents. 

Also—-A Ride of eigit hundred miles in France, con- 
taining a sketch of the agriculture, &c, of the country. 
By J. P. Cobbett. Price 50 cents. 

Also—Cobbett’s Ride through the Netherlands. Price 
50 cents. 

One copy only, just received from London, of Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, with many hundred wood 
engiavings ; new edition, greatly enlarged and improv- 
ed. Price $11,00. Dec. 28. 

Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 

Just reveived at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Street— 

A small supply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry 
Seed, warranted the growth of the present season, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Con- 
necticut. SLort directions for its culture accompany the 
seed. 





took two glasses of it every morning, he escaped the | 





Tea Wheat. 

A few bushels of this very valuable variety of spring 
Wheat is this day received, for sale at J. B. Russell’s 
Seed Store, No. 504 North Market street, from the vicin- 
ity of Lake Erie. Persons in want of it are advised to 
|eall soon, as the supply is small, and many were disap- 
| pointed, in not being able to get the Black Sea Winter 
| Wheat, from the same source. One kernel of this wheat 
was discovered in a chest of tea in St John, New Bruns- 
wick, in 1823, from which the present variety has been 
disseminated. See N. E. Farmer, vol. ix, page 105—and 
vol. vi. page 82. Dec. 14. 

Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an as- 
| sortment of genuine Garden Seeds for sale, are informed 
|they can be furnished at the New England Farmer ot- 
| fice, No. 504 North Market street, Boston, with boxes 
containing a complete assortment of the seeds mostly 
used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as they 
can be procured in this country, neatly done up in small 
papers, at 6 and 12 cents each—warranted to be of the 
growth of 1831, and of the very first quality. Orna- 
MENTAL FLOWER SEEps will be added on the same 
terms. when ordered, as well as Peas, Beans, EarLy 
and Sweet Corn, &c, of different sorts. 

i?PThe seeds vended at this establishment, are put up 
on an improved plan, each package being accompanied 
with short directions on its management, and packed in 
the neatest style-—Traders are requested to call and ex- 
amine for themselves. Nov. 12. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. _ 








FROM OT 
APPLES, russettings, - barrel,| 3.00 3 50 
ASHES, pot, first sort, - ton, 112 0U115 00 
veal, first sort, - «1425 00130 


BEANS, white, 
BEEF, mess, 
prime, 
Cargo, No. 1, 
BUTTER, imspected, No. 1, new, - 


bushel 90 | 
barrel. 10 00 10 
“ 775 8 

7 7 


“a 


00 
00 
50 
00 
50 
pound, 16 18 
8 
3 
50 
25 
50 
85 
75 
75 








CLIEESEL, new milk, - s 6 
Skimmed milk, - e4 
FLAXSEED, - 112 1 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barrel, 5 87 6 
Genesee, - 66 6 31 6 
Alexandria, - “ | 57 5 
Baltimore, wharf, - “« | 530 & 
GRAIN, Corn, Northern, - bushel, 70 
Corn, Southern Yellow, = - “ 67 68 
Rye, ° “ 95 98 
Barley, - « )} Lid 120 
Oats, - “| 43: 50 
| HAY, - | ewt. 60 WW 
| HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - ew. 9 50 1000 
| HOPS, Ist quality, - « | 11 00 13 00 
| LIME, - \eask., 100 1 06 
|PLAISTER PARIS retails at = - ton. | 3.00 3 95 
| PORK, clear, - barrel, 16 v0 17 00 
Navy mess. - } ¢ | 13 00 14 00 
Cargo, No. I, ° “ 13 00, 13 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - (bushel) 1 87) 2 19 
Red Top (northern) - | « | | 75 
Red Clover, (northern) - pound, 10) 12 
TALLOW, tried, -  ewt, | 10 00) 10 95 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - pound, 58| 63 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, “6 70 15 
Merino, three fourtns washed, | ‘€ 52] 55 
Mer. 34, ha vlood, -~. me 50) 52 
Merino, quai ter, ee ie 45) 48 
Native, washed, " “a 44, 45 
Pulled superfine, - “ 62) 62 
Ist Lamb’s, - “ 55) 50 
2d, e co SS 40 40 
3d, ae 28| 33 
Ist Spinning, : = 48 58 
PROVISION MARKET. 


CORRECTED BY MK HAYWARD, 
Clerk of Faneuil Hall Market. 





BEEP, best pieces, > pound , 8 in 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, ‘ oT 6 
whole hogs, «| bA 6 
VEAL, J “ G 8 
MUTTON, 4 { 4 g 
POULTRY, | ae 7) g 
BUTTER, keg and tub, “ 12 15 
Lump, best, . £ 16 18 
EGGS, retail, - | dozen. 40 50 
MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. 117 
Indian, retail, cS ae. 100 
POTATOES, ‘ “ 37 40 
CWER, {according to quality] barre).| 4 uo 5 00 








Briguton Marxet—Monday, Jan. 2. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. | 

At market, this day, 497 Beef Cattle, 127 Stores, 1072 
Sheep, and 300 Swine. A few Beef Cattle, 200 Sheep 
and all the Swine, we have reported before. 

Prices.--Beef Cattle—The market was not quite so 
brisk and sales slow; some qualities were lower. We 
shall quote for extra 5 124 a 5 50, prime 4 88 a5, good 
4 50 a4 75, thin 3 25 a 4 25. 

Barrelling Cattle —Mess $117 2425; No. 1, 3 62 
a3 75. 

Stores and Working Oxen—-Veiy few sales were ef- 
fected, rather out of season for Stores. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed none at market but or- 
cinary, and only one or two were sold at low prices. 

Sheep—Dull, not half at market were sold ; one large 
lot of 4 or 500 were driven back—those sold were same 
prime wethers and some extra Cos-et wethers, viz. one 
lot of wethers at 2874, one lot at 3 25, eleven Cosset 
wethers a trifle short of $6 each. 

Swine—Dull, and no sales except at reduced prices— 
one or two small Barrows were taken at 4c. At retail, 
3 a4 for Sows, 4 a 44 for Barrows. 





New York Cattle Market, Dec. 30.—Beef Cattle in good 
demand and sales very brisk. Only 400 head in market. 
Sheep and Lambs—About 2000 in. Good Sheep very 
scaree. Two lots of 50 each sold at 5,50 a 6,50; for ordi-~ 
nary Sheep—prices range from 2,75 a 3,50. Lambs from 
2 a 3,50.— Daily Adv. 
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MISCELLANY. 
THE CARRIER’S ADDRESS TO HIS PATRONS. 

Time, an o!d cynical curmudgeon, 

A busy body, ever budging, 

Who never, since the earth begun 

To spin her long yarns round the sun, 

(His every aberration reckoned,) 

Has lost one nineteenth of a second ! 

Active, but never in a flurry, 

Whom forty hurricanes can’t hurry ; 

And all the world, and all that’s in it, 

Can no more bribe to stop a minute, 

Than I, by stamping on the ground, 

Can stop the globe from turning round— 

That personage, who is, you’re sensible, 

Created being’s indispensable, 

Has brought your Carrier once more 

Before your Eminence’s door, 

With compliments in rhyme and reason, 

Well cut and dried to suit the season— 

To wish, as Sternhold said, you may 

Be blest ‘ forever—ane a day,’ 

And eke as merry as a loon, 

Until the next day’s afternoon. 


Last year it seemed no question whether 
Our articles of wind and weather 
Were manufactured at the shop 
Of Tristram Shandy’s Doctor Slop. 
°T was feared the skies, by dint of dripping, 
Would make our high ways rvads for shipping, 
And leave us naught, which one could term a 
Good solid foot of terra firma ; 
But earth, ere rain would cease to pour, 
Would be a sea without a shore. 


Our atmosphere, transformed in wrath 
Te one great shower and vapor bath, 
Made sweet Mies Flora cross and crusty, 
Pomona’s Sunday suit grew rusty, 
Dame Ceres’ garb of home-spun, plain, 
But neat, so smirched with mud and rain :— 
Her goddess-ship appeared a slattern, 
Cut from the queen of quean’s worst pattern ; 
The toil-worn farmer’s phiz ’t is stated 
Waxed wo begone and elongated ; 
The jobbernowl of many a clodpole 
Might serve surveyors for a rod-pole, 
For that whereas untimely rain 
Had hurt his hay, and grown his grain; 
Though turnips, corn and grass in pasture 
This very rafn brought forward faster. 


What hurts one helps another crop, 
A fact which should such murmurs stop ; 
What is, is right, weil understood, 
And partial ill is general good ; 
A solemn truth, without a trope, 
Long since enforced by poet Pope. 


Each master of the Farner’s art, 
Intent on acting well his part, 
Has different sorts of produce growing 
In ploughed land, pasturing and mowing ; 
The season then, which mischief brings 
To one crop, may have balmy wings 
For some anticipated yields 
In products of some other fields ; 
And by such management as this, 
No season can come much amiss, 
But, on an average, its round, 
With competence at least be crowned. 


That wight deserves to be eschewed 
For baseness and ingratitude, 
Who hesitates to yield applause 
To our good Gardeners, because 
They introduce t’ enrich the nation 
New articles of cultivation.— 
Not only giving man a greater 
D. minion o’er the realms of nature, 
But means of plentiful subsistence 
To human beings, whose existence 
Will be a boon, entirely owing 
To benefits of their bestowing. 


Malthus said poor folks should not breed, 
And those who cannot clothe and feed 
Their precious little ones, no doubt 
Are rather better off without. 

Life scarcely can be styled a blessing, 
With nought in life that’s worth possessing. 
Besides, our cultivators, giving 

New ways and means to make a living, 
Their country cause, by such donation, 

A sure increase in population, 

In yeomen, moral and industrious, 

Who make a nation more illustrious 

Than nobles, armies, towers and palaces— 
All bloated grandeur’s gorgeous fallacies, 
Superb monstrosities of state, 

Which, if they prove a nation great, 

Are like hydropical inflations, 

Diseases’ direst demonstrations. 

Princes and kings, as Goldsmith said, 

A breath may make, a breath has made, 
But arts alone of cultivation 

Can fabricate a mighty nation. 


2 ut lest you think my moralising 
Is setting up for sermonising, 
Though never yet ordained a preacher, 
Nor wise enough to be a teacher, 
I’l! shut the floodgate of my lays, 
And throw cold water on that blaze, 
Which must more hydrogen require, 
To make it right poetic fire. 


But still, may’t please you, ere that I 
Bid your pre-eminence good bye, 
A quarter, or a pair of dimes, 
May balance my account for rhymes: 
But then, I hope, youll owe me still 
A great abundance of good will, 
A sort of stock in which my betters 
I beg might alwavs be my debtors. 
January I, 1832. 





PARODY OF A POACHER. 

A poor strolling player in England, was once 
caught performing the part ofa poacher, and being 
taken before the magistrates assembled at quarter 
sessions, for examination, one of them asked what 
right he had to kill a hare, when he replied in the 
following parody on Brutus’ speech to the Romans, 
in defence of his killing Cesar: 

‘ Britons, hungrymen, and epicures ! 

Hear me for my cause, and be silent that you may 
hear,believe me for my honor,and have respect for my 
horor that you may believe; censure me notin your 


judge. If there be any in this assembly,any dear friend 
of this hare, to him I say that a poacher’s love for 
hare is no less than his. Ifthen he demand why a 
poacher rose against a hare, this is my answer: not 
that I loved hare less, but that I loved eating more. 
Had you rather this hare were living than T had 
died quite starving—than that this hare were dead, 
that I might live a jolly fellow? As this hare was 





wisdom, and awake your senses that you may better 





pretty, | weep for him; as he was plump, I honor 
him; as he was nimble, [ rejoice at it ; but as he was 
eatable, I slew him. There are tears for his beaut 

honor for his condition, joy for his speed, death for 
his toothsomeness. Who is here so cruel, would 
see me a starved man? if any, speak, for him have J 
offended. Who is he so silly,that would not make 
tit-bit ?—if any, speak, for him have I offended. Who 
is he sosleek, that does not love his belly ?—if any. 
speak, for him have I offended.’ 

‘You have offended Justice, sirrali.’ cried out one 
of the magistrates, out of all patience with this long 
and strange harangue, which had beyan to invade 
the time that his own belly had arrived, 

‘Then,’ said the culprit, guessing at the hungr 
feelings of the bench, since Justice is dissatisfied, 
it must needs have something to devour. Heaven 
forbid I should keep any justice from dinner !—so, if 
you please, ll wish your lordship a good day anda 
good hare to dinner !” 

The magistrates, eager to retire, and somewhat 
pleased with the fellow’s last wish, gave him a repri- 
mand and let him go. 








Jewe'ry, Watches and Faney Goods. 

WM. M. WESSON, No. 105 Washington Street, 
Boston, is constantly supphed with a good assortment 
of Watches, Silver and Plated Ware, Jewelry, Cutlery, 
Trays of all kinds, Fancy Goods, &c, &c, which he will 
dispose of at as low arate as can be purchased in the 
city. [[3 Watches repaired and warranted. 


Sir Thomas Browne’s Works. 

Hiturarp & Brown, Booksellers to the University, 
Cambidge, have this day published—The Library of 
the Old English Prose Writers, Vol. 1EL., containing the 
Miscellaneous Works of Sir Thomas Browne, with some 
account of his life and writings. Edited by the Rey. 
Alexander Young. This volume contains the whole of 
‘The Religion of a Physician,’ tregtise on ‘ Urn-Burial,’ 
the Letter to a Friend on the death of his intimate 
Friend, and selections from the § Vulgar Errors.’ 

H. & B. have a few copies remaining of the first and 
second vols. of this collection, containing Fuller’s Holy 
State, Sidney’s Defence of Poesie, and Seliden’s Table 
Talk. Each volume may be obtained separately, neatly 
bound in linen, or elegantly in calf and gilt. Dee. 21. 





Flooring Boards, &c. 

Of hard Southern Pine, or Eastern White Pine, fur- 
nished to order, ready planed (by steam power) and 
tongued or grooved, of any required dimensions. Quality 
good, and price lower than they can be elsewhere had. 

Apply to E. COPELAND, Jr, 65, Broad street. 

Cobb’s Treatise on Silk. 

Just published, and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 

house and Seed Store, No 50} North Market street, 
A Manual, containing information respecting the 
| Growth of the Mulberry Tree, with suitable Directions 
| for the Culture of Si!k—Iin three parts—with colored en- 
| gravings. By J. H. Cops, A. M. Published by diree- 
jtionof His Excellency Gov. Lincoln, agreeably to a 
| Resolve of the Legislature of Massachusetts. Price 374 
cents. Oct. 26. 











Published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 

payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
‘sixty days from thetime of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
; duction of fifty cents. 
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